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E very aspect of higher education today is pressed to become more 
accoimtable and more transparent. The field of continuing educa- 
tion (CE) is no different. As CE professionals, responsible for the 
operations of university-based CE units, we are constantly chal- 
lenged to use data and "evidence" to make and justify decisions. Indeed, 
one measure of the professionalization of a field is its ability to provide 
and use meaningful information. Building on established data-gathering 
efforts in the creation of the Management Survey, the University Continuing 
Education Association (UCEA) has an opportunity to make a substantial 
contribution to our field. 

THE PROBLEM: MAKING VALID COMPARISONS 

A systematic annual collection of data from all UCEA members needs to be 
established to allow for meaningful comparisons among CE organizations. 
This collection would be useful to a wide range of audiences, including 
the following: 

• CE deans and directors seeking information for management 

purposes by comparing their own organizations with similar 
organizations around the country; 

• administrators in higher education who, as part of a review of 

their CE organizations, seek peer institutions for comparisons 
and benchmarking; 
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• search committees charged with finding an appropriate leader 
for fheir CE organizafion; 

• researchers seeking fo conducf research on fhe size, complex- 
ify, diversify, service capability, and impact of CE; and 

• UCEA and ofher organizations engaged in advocacy for CE 
where information on fhe size and impacf of universify-based 
CE is imporfanf. 

Offen confinuing educators, when asked to compare their CE organiza- 
tions with others, are forced fo use fheir parent's peer institutions, selected 
on the basis of fhe Carnegie Classification of Insfifufions of Higher Educa- 
fion'‘''“. Unforfunafely, fhe Carnegie Classificafion has little or no relevance 
for comparing CE organizafions. 

Eor example, fhe University of California, Irvine uses fhe University 
of Washington (UW) as one of seven peer insfifufions. However, fhe CE 
organizafions of fhese two institutions differ in several imporfanf respecfs: 
Irvine's offering is much smaller fhan fhaf of UW ($24 million versus $60 
million); moreover, Irvine does nof offer degree programs, while nearly half 
of fhe income of UW's CE comes from degree programs. 

THE SOLUTION: A CLEARLY ARTICULATED CLASSIFICATION 
SCHEME 

Whaf fhe imiversify CE communify needs, bofh for ifs own use and fo 
safisfy periodic requesfs for comparisons by parenf insfifufions, is fhe CE 
equivalenf of fhe Carnegie Classificafion system. 

How would such a classification be developed? What are the most 
important similarities and differences among CE programs fhaf need fo 
be examined and documented? Suggested here is a sef of criferia and ap- 
proaches to address this continuing challenge. 

Between any two CE programs, there are many possible distinctions 
that are difficult to arrange across a broad set of CE provisions. So any com- 
parison scheme will have ifs exceptions, special cases, and defracfors. 

Organized and rafionally based comparisons may be fhe mosf valuable 
way fo build a CE classificafion dafabase. A possible hierarchy of criteria for 
comparisons sfarfs wifh fhose factors fhaf are fhe mosf resisfanf fo change 
and proceeds fhrough several levels: 

• factors fhaf neifher fhe rnsfifufion nor ifs CE unif can change — 
local communify served (urban, rural), the institutional fam- 
ily (public, private); 
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• factors that the parent institution could change if such a change 
were desired (but which could not be changed unilaterally 
by the CE leadership); and 

• factors that the CE leadership and organization can influ- 
ence. 

In the discussion that follows, features are listed in order of importance, 
but may not be weighted equally The second or third characteristic on one 
list may well trump the first item on another list. The conclusion of this es- 
say provides a recommendation for how this weighting among categories 
may be addressed. 

Differences Based on External Factors 

External differences are imposed by conditions beyond the control of the 
parent institution or the CE administration. In this section, as in the two 
following, elements of a classification system will be proposed in the order 
of most important to least important, with descriptions about the usefulness 
of each element as a distinguishing feature. 

1. Characteristics of defined audience/ service area: Market /service 
area limitations can be created by either "natural" or imposed 
conditions. Demographics and economic factors are key. Level of 
education, age distribution, average salaries, and industry clusters 
also are important factors. 

An example can be found by looking at the extension programs of 
two University of California campuses. UC Santa Barbara's (UCSB) 
service area is relatively small, centering on the city of Santa Barbara 
(population 700,000). Yet its assigned service area extends into the 
neighboring San Luis Obispo, Kem, and Ventura counties with a 
dispersed population of more than two million. 

Compare this with University Extension at UC Irvine, which 
operates under exactly the same rules and conditions as UCSB 
Extension, but serves the smallest assigned geographical region in 
the state: Orange Coimty. This Southern California county has a 
population of three million people, which exceeds the population 
of 22 states, and has a very diverse economy, which is ranked about 
31st in the world. Population size, composition, and geographical 
area or dispersion also play significant roles in distinguishing one 
CE program from another. However, this element maybe declining 
in importance with the implementation of more distance educa- 
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tion programs, a trend that can be captured by another attribute 
discussed later — ^program delivery method. 

2. Parent institution form: A standard distinction in higher education 
is between public and private institutions. Distinctions such as de- 
gree of research infensity and whefher or not the university is faith- 
based are examples of defining and disfinguishing characferisfics. 
The variances among insfifufional fypes are nafurally reflecfed in 
fhe CE programs fhey supporf. For insfance, many privafe insfi- 
fufions expecf fheir degree-granting CE organizations fo produce 
large surpluses for fhe insfifufion, and build fhe refums from CE 
info fheir budgefs as an imporfanf elemenf. In several cases, public 
insfifufions prohibif CE from offering degrees or have resfricfions 
placed on how surpluses from degree programs can be used. 

3. Ofher factors: Beyond fhese two external conditions are many ofher 
possible conditions oufside bofh insfifufion and CE managemenf 
confrol. The rules and regulations imposed by parficular slates or 
accrediting agencies may be elements that need to be taken into 
account. Many states set tuition rates for public universify degree 
programs by law, so comparisons of financial resulfs may be af- 
fecfed. Even climafe may be a factor: temperate climates allow 
institutions to operate year round while institutions located in 
more extreme climates may experience effects in enrollments. 

Differences Based on Parent Institution 

A number of conditions wifhin fhe confrol of fhe parenf insfifufion may 
create cenfral differences among CE organizafions. The adminisfrafion or 
fhe faculfy may impose fhese condifions fhrough fhe shared governance 
process. Some musf be accepted as given or revised due to financial consid- 
erations or shiffs in insfifufional mission. The following are fhe five mosf 
imporfanf disfinguishers because fhey reflecf fhe relafionship befween fhe 
CE organizafion and ifs parenf campus: 

1. Degree or non-degree: Perhaps fhe mosf imporfanf disfincfion 
among all CE organizafions is whefher or nof fhe CE unifs are 
permitted fo offer degrees. In addition, fhe fype and level of degree 
are also critical. Degree programs are generally more markefable, 
command higher fuifion rales, require more prolonged sfudenf 
involvement, and carry more obligations for service and supporf 
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than non-degree programs. In contrast, an institution may limit 
CE units to noncredit programs, which is likely to confine those 
programs to a relatively small size. 

2. CE centralization: This is a well-known categorization scheme and 
is already repeated in the Management Survey. CE organizations 
may be centralized programmatically, administratively, or both. 
A centralized programmatic CE organization offers all or much 
of fhe insfifufion's CE wifh only a few ofher unifs (e.g., fhe busi- 
ness school) offering CE of any significance. On fhe ofher hand, a 
cenfralized CE adminisfrafion performs all or mosf of fhe admin- 
isfrafive funcfions associafed wifh CE for fhe insfifufion, including 
markefing, regisfrafion, sfudenf services, classroom scheduling, 
fechnology supporf and grade franscripfion. Any particular CE 
organizafion may be cenfralized on one dimension or bofh. Eor 
example, a CE organizafion may be responsible for all CE program- 
ming buf use insfifufional, decenfralized adminisfrafive services. 
Alfemafely, individual schools and colleges of fhe insfifufion may 
deliver fheir own CE independenfly buf call on fhe CE organiza- 
fion for adminisfrafive services. 

3. Eee/fuifion resfricfions: Some parenf insfifufions operate under a 
restriction that dictates how much they may charge for educafional 
programs. Many public degree-granfing CE programs musf charge 
fuifion esfablished by fhe insfifufion, offen wifh differences between 
in-stafe and ouf-of-sfate sfudenf fees. 

4. Eaculfy issues: Some CE organizafions are confined as fo whom 
fhey hire fo feach CE courses. Eor insfance, fhey may be obliged to 
employ only parent institution faculty, at established rates of pay 
or according fo esfablished faculfy workload rules, including fhose 
defermined by collective bargaining agreemenfs. 

5. Budgef issues: Einancial and service requiremenfs can also creafe 
significanf variances among CE unifs. Some CE unifs may be sub- 
sidized fully or in parf by fhe parenf insfifufion, offen wifh sfrings 
aff ached. Ofher CE programs musf be self-supporfing, while some 
musf produce excess income for fhe parenf insfifufion. Some unifs 
are required fo perform non-revenue generafing services for fhe 
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parent institution out of other operations, informally known as 
fhe "Robin Hood" principle. An example of fhis is the CE unit that 
is required to operate a student re-entry program for the parent 
institution within its self-supporting budget. The form and scale 
of these budgetary requirements account for considerable differ- 
ences. 

6. Organizational structure (reporting lines): The position of the CE 
unit in the parent institution's organization chart and particularly 
the position to which the director of fhe CE program reporfs may 
also be a consequential distinction. An "instructional unit" may act 
very dissimilarly from an "ancillary enterprise." 

7. Mission, purpose, and parent institution attitude toward CE: Re- 
lated to number six above, but also often separate from it, is the 
overall position and reputation of the CE unit and its place within 
the culture of the parent institution. Is CE seen as a vital role in the 
institution and do senior administrators defend if? Accepfance or 
active support of fhe CE unif by the parent institution, while hard 
to measure, can be an important distinguishing characteristic. 

Difference Based on Internal CE Organization 

Einally, there are those differentiating factors that are or could be under the 
control of fhe CE unit administration. 

1. Complexity and scale: The size, scope, and complexity of a CE or- 
ganization have major impact on a wide range of factors including 
systems, employee administration, internal communication, and 
program diversity. Some programs serve only local audiences while 
others are national or international in scope. The complexity of the 
relationships managed by the CE organization can be a significant 
discriminating feature. In a very real sense, scale differentiates 
programs otherwise operating in similar circumstances. 

2. Programs and audiences: In addition to the importance of degree 
versus non-degree offerings, other features are critical, such as the 
mix between credit and noncredit; local, national, and international 
audiences; contract and public; and professional and personal de- 
velopment. Eor instance, programs serving international students 
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may require major adjustments and accommodations, from airport 
pick-up service to 24/7 on-call assistance. Sometimes, CE units ad- 
minister pre-admission programs for high school students, which 
also stretch institutional capacities such as on-campus dormitory 
space. Other programs are distinguished by constant innovation 
while some remain relatively stable. Further, CE units are often 
asked to administer activities related or even unrelated to their core 
competencies, such as summer sessions, economic development 
initiatives, learning-in-retirement programs, and non-CE-related 
distance education. 

3. Funding sources: CE organizations vary widely depending on the 
mix of funding sources. CE operafions funded primarily by public 
offerings can differ subsfanfially from fhose funded by government 
training grants. For example, public programs require extensive 
marketing infrastructure, while those dependent on government 
grants rely on activities that foster and maintain close relation- 
ships with funding agencies. Some programs engage in extensive 
development activity (foundation grants, private donors), while 
others do not seek such funding. 

4. Program delivery mefhods: Wifh fhe increase in online programs, 
fhe extenf to which a CE organization engages in distance (online) 
education is predictive of much dissimilarity, including marketing, 
instructor compensation, student services, technology support, and 
other important factors. Moreover, some CE organizations operate 
major conference facilities, which also require special services. 

5. Organizational structure: The most easily and frequently changed 
element is organizational structure. Some CE organizations are 
structured along subject-matter lines, such as arts and humani- 
ties, engineering and business, among others. Some are organized 
along course type, such as credit and noncredit, classroom-based 
and distance education. Still others are organized along geographic 
location, such on-campus, off-campus, Norfh County, or downtown 
center. Organizational structure often becomes the "dependent vari- 
able," which typically falls under fhe confrol of fhe CE director and 
is therefore fhe one most sensitive to external and parent-institution 
based change. 
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While these three lists may not be exhaustive of the diversifying ele- 
menfs among CE organizafions, fhey confain sufficient detail to support 
the point that many factors distinguish CE organizations from one anofher. 
Eor fhis reason, CE programs are difficulf fo compare. A new kind of clas- 
sification scheme based on rafional choice is necessary due to the extent 
and variety of CE programs in fhis counfry. 

THE CHOICE-BASED CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 

Under fhis purposed choice-based system, institutions would have the 
ability to select the variables they feel are most useful for comparative pur- 
poses. All CE organizations could be analyzed according to an internally 
exhaustive set of variables, under a refined sef of dimensions, chosen from 
fhose lisfed above. CE organizafions could be "fagged" wifh fhe external 
variable for markef /audience: urban or rural, service area population by 
size, geographical service area size. CE programs could then be identi- 
fied wifhin fhe internal dimension by factors such as funding sources and 
delivery mefhods. CE programs could be furfher cafegorized by parenf 
instifutional f 5 ^e (perhaps using fhe esfablished Carnegie Classification), 
degree granfing/ non-degree granting capability, degree of centralization, 
scale, and program delivery methods. 

An informal poll of fhe participants (about 40) at the UCEA Execu- 
tive Assembly in September 2008 listed the following elemenfs in order of 
imporfance for comparisons they might want to make between their CE 
organization and others: 

1. complexity and scale of fhe CE unit;”^ 

2. level of offering (degree/ non-degree) of fhe CE unif;* 

3. degree and t 5 ^e of centralizafion of academic and adminis- 
frafive funcfions;”^ 

4. size of budgef and source of funds (self-supporf/subsi- 
dized); 

5. parenf institutional form (public/privafe, Carnegie Clas- 
sificafion); 

6. academic/service area; 

7. relationship of faculty to CE; 

8. internal organizational structure; and 

9. type of program/ delivery/ audience for CE 

*Items 1-3 tied for first in order of priority 
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By placing all CE organizations in a database, a set of comparison 
programs could be selected by inputting required attributes. For instance, 
the query might produce a list of all CE organizations that serve an urban 
audience of between one and three million people, offer degrees, are both 
programmatically and administratively centralized, and offer at least 20 
percent of their programs in a distance format. 

While there are certainly obstacles to implementing this recommended 
several-dimensional, choice-based classification system, such a database, 
comprised in part by the data that UCEA already collects, would address 
many issues faced by CE adminisfrafors. As the database is periodically up- 
dated and refined, frends could automatically be discovered through global 
searches. The database could also chart the growth of distance education 
across its entire population. The UCEA database could also be compared 
against other data, like CE administrator compensation levels on multiple 
variables. This UCEA data could also be used for its membership and its 
many functions such as advocacy. 

The first step in the creation of a database of this complexity is the 
convening of a panel fo choose and rank fhe mosf imporfanf distinguishing 
feafures of CE acfivifies — an exfension and formalization of the poll taken at 
the UCEA Executive Assembly. Once the criteria are established, the Annual 
Management Survey can be amended to collect the data. UCEA would then 
need to make the data available in a public, searchable way. 

The creation and maintenance of a CE organizational database can 
become a significant service to administrators, educators, and researchers 
in the continuing education field. ^ 
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